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SHORTER NOTICES. 

Science and Life. By Frederick Soddy, M.A., F.R.S. London: John 

Murray, 1920. Pp. xii, 229. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 

Professor Soddy's book is a bridge between science and life, an emphatic 
statement of how fundamentally and beyond the possibility of escape our 
knowledge and control of the inanimate world underlies and determines 
the development of all life's potentialities; "for Science and Science alone 
can compass the material reconstruction of Society." The chapters on 
the Evolution of Matter and on radio-active change, the conclusion as to 
the immanence and illimitableness of natural energy open up the most 
amazing possibilities. War — for example — would be reduced to its sim- 
plest terms as follows: — "Any selected section of the world or the whole 
of it, if necessary, could be depopulated with a swiftness and despatch 
that would leave nothing to be desired." 

The community which could liberate the energy of the atom, would 
have gained control over a force before which high explosives or electricity 
sink to insignificance and would gain wealth, — that is control of nature, — 
beyond the dreams of alchemists. Such would be the future of the com- 
munity. But the gift to the community would be given by a man of 
science. Therefore, Professor Soddy says, the state can no longer afford 
to starve its men of science. "Starving, in the time-honored manner, a 
great pioneer of religion, reason or art was cheap. But starve the same 
type of mind in science now, and the community starves with him." It 
is a vigorous theme, imaginatively handled. Scientific investigators are 
silent, or rather speak only to the initiated, and endeavors such as this to 
make known the bearing of special fields of inquiry — in this case, radio- 
activity — upon the general problems of life are all too rare. 

E. F. 

Recent Developments in European Thought: Essays Arranged 

and Edited by F. S. Marvin. Oxford University Press: London, 

1920. Pp. 306. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 

As Mr. Marvin explains, the term "recent" means here the period of 
time between two wars, 1870 and 1914, — what might roughly be called 
the "last generation." It is a period of complex fusion, change and fruit- 
ful growth in philosophy, science, political theory; and in spite of the 
difficulties of handling the vast intricate masses of still fluid material, the 
contributors have given readable and yet valuable summaries of the 
progress of thought. For the beginner, there could be no better intro- 
duction to the essential contributions of man's recent achievement. In 
physics the whole new realm of radio-activity has come within our -ken, 
and at the same time chemistry has had its bounds enlarged. The new 
school of mathematicians claim that they have recast the foundations of 
that fundamental science and assimilated it to the simplest laws of all 
thinking, and Professor Taylor, in his vivacious and valuable chapter 
endorses the new logic of relations worked out by Mr. Russell, Dr. White- 
head and others, as "the most potent weapon of intellectual analysis 
ever yet devised by man." 

He distinugishes between Traditionalism, the temper which is too indo- 
lent to think out a question for itself and consequently prefers to accept 
traditional ready-made answers to the problems of Science and Life, and 
tradition, which is the "body of organized sound sense." "The truth is 
something which each generation must discover for itself," he writes, and 
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"true traditions may be quite as injurious if they have become mere 
traditions, as false ones." 

In the sphere of political theory, as in philosophy, the old and simpliste 
doctrines have been criticised almost to the point of extinction, the old 
bad systems have been swept away. The state is no longer sovereign and 
unique in authority, and there has grown up the challenge of supemational 
conceptions, such as the League of Nations. The nation state is far too 
simple a solution of modern difficulties. There is no special chapter on 
the League of Nations, for the subject was treated in The Unity of Western 
Civilization, but the idea pervades the whole book. The chapter on 
economic development takes a wider range in date than the rest of the 
collected papers, beginning as it does with "hovering in fancy over the 
industrial scene in 1842." The level of the book is a very high one, and 
the editor, the author of "The Living Past," is to be congratulated on 
securing contributors who, in their time, can make the past a living 
thing. 

M.J. 

London, England. 

What the Workers Want: A Study of British Labor. By Arthur 
Gleason. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. 518. 

This is a highly valuable book for the American who wishes to know 
what is going on in the labor world in Britain. The author's own presen- 
tation and discussion of conditions occupies a relatively small part of the 
book. The greater portion is made up of the statements of prominent 
British labor leaders and of documents, official and other. The coal 
commission, the national industrial conference of February, 1919, the 
trade union congress, are reported in a way to make prominent the per- 
sonality and words of Smillie, Hodges, Thomas, and others. There is 
little attempt to give the historic background of the various groups, but 
the reader who has been awakened at all to the new authority with which 
labor is speaking in Britain, and to its influence upon world politics, as 
well as upon labor problems in the narrower sense, will find here the best 
material yet available for understanding the situation. 

The Casual Laborer and Other Essays. By Carleton H. Parker. 

New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. 199. 

The numerous readers of " An American Idyll " will welcome these essays 
by the remarkably vital person whom they have come to know from that 
picture. Besides the essay which gives its title to the book, other chapters 
are "Toward Understanding Labor Unrests," which is a study of the 
instincts, and of the maladjustments which our industrial system at present 
causes, and "Motives in Economic Life," which follows out the same theme 
with a more definite specification. The third paper, on the "I. W. W." 
which originally appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, was the first effective 
appeal to understand the I. W. W. instead of exploding at the sound of 
the letters. An appendix contains Parker's report to the governor of 
California on the Wheatland hopfields riot. The papers are edited by 
Mrs. Parker, who contributes an introduction. 

Liberty and the News. By Walter Lippman. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. 104. 

Of the three essays in this book, two appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. 
Recognizing the unsatisfactory service of the press toward an enlightened 
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public opinion the author believes that the most serious question is not 
the dispute between liberty and "license," but the difficulty of making 
opinion "increasingly responsible to the facts." There can be no liberty 
for a community which lacks the information by which to detect lies." 
"When freedom of opinion is revealed as freedom of error, illusion, and 
misrepresentation, it is virtually impossible to stir up much interest in its 
behalf." 

The Brass Check: A Study op American Journalism. By Upton 
Sinclair. Pasadena: Published by the Author. Pp. 445. Price, S1.00. 
This book recounts the author's experiences with the Associated Press 
and with various newspapers. It undoubtedly projects the personality 
of the author very prominently into the foreground and if the newspapers 
wish to challenge the statements, a libel suit would be an interesting method 
of testing these. But readers who have watched the reports which have 
appeared, — or have failed to appear, — of certain labor situations, and 
other matter, are quite likely to think that the statements are well founded. 
For example, when the report of a committee of lawyers on the alleged 
illegal practises of the United States Department of Justice appeared last 
spring, the writer was unable to discover any reference to it in a Chicago 
paper until more than a week afterwards, when a dispatch from Wash- 
ington reported a criticism of it by the attorney-general. 

The Faith of a Quaker. By John W. Graham. Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1920. Pp. xvi, 444. Price, 21s. net. 
The author, who is principal of Dalton Hall, University of Manchester, 
believes that, although he has written with definite reference to the Society 
of Friends, his pages have more than a denominational interest, as "not 
chiefly an introduction to the position of a small sect, but a statement of 
mystical religion in general." Mystics do not ordinarily organize. The 
Society of Friends is the only " considerable adventure in organized mystic- 
ism which has made for itself a permanent place in Christian history during 
modern times." Of special interest to readers of the Journal, are the 
chapters dealing with the attitude of the Friends toward social service, 
and war. To the latter, nearly a hundred pages are given. The book is 
written in a spirit of fair-mindedness and not of partisanship. 

Psycho-Analysis: A Brief Account or the Freudian Theory. New 

York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. 199. 

Now that psycho-analysis is so common a word, it is desirable to have 
a brief and simple account of Freud's theories. In so condensed a state- 
ment, there is of course room for little evidence or criticism. But the 
Outstanding aspects of the theory are well presented. 

Religion and the New Psychology. By Walter Samuel Swisher, 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company, 1920. Pp. xv, 261. 
This is an application of psycho-analysis to religion. As with much of 
the work in this field, the importance attributed to sex and sex repression 
often imposes a strain upon the credulity of the reader. But on the other 
hand, close connection between sex and much of primitive religion and also 
certain phases of emotional religious experience is undeniable. The 
purpose of the book is to commend a training in the field of psycho-analysis 
for the educator and especially for the teacher of religion. 
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Sanitt in Sex. By William J. Fielding. New York: Dodd, Mead and 

Company, 1920. Pp. xvii, 333. 

This book is largely an account of the modern movement toward a more 
rational dealing with sex problems, rather than a discussion of the prob- 
lems themselves. Much attention is properly given to the government's 
campaign. Other chapters deal with the efforts in industrial plants, and 
through the public schools, to provide instruction. Brief treatment is 
given to sex enlightenment as related to conjugal happiness and divorce. 
Birth-control is favored. A useful bibliography is appended. 

J. H. T. 

The Social Wobkeb. By C. R. Attlee. London: G. Bell and Sons, 

1920. Pp.286. Price, $2.50. 

This admirable little book deals with the field and organization of social 
work, with the qualifications and training of the social worker, and with 
the various agencies which are now prominent in the field. It is written 
in a philosophical spirit and with close-hand knowledge of the subject. 
Particularly interesting is its account of the settlement movement and its 
estimate of the future of that movement. The chapter on qualifications 
and training is packed with good sense. Although its descriptions of the 
various agencies is based on British material, the book as a whole is bound 
to be useful for the American social worker and student of social problems. 

J. H. T. 

What Is the Kingdom of Heaven? By A. Clutton-Brock. London: 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1919. Pp. viii, 152. Price, 5s. net. 
Mr. Clutton-Brock's book has a fresh, arresting quality; it detains the 
reader, though its thesis is that of many other recent books and pamphlets, 
the bankruptcy of official Christianity. He would make the future of 
any London pulpit by his compelling manner alone. He sees that ortho- 
doxy — and the orthodox— are unsatisfactory, indeed "a set of players of 
a little private game of their own, and getting a private satisfaction from 
it," and he seeks go lay his finger on the disabling defects of orthodoxy. 
This defect is, to him, an ignoring of Christ's doctrine of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, which he holds should be the centre of Christian thought and 
teaching. 

With his accustomed dexterity, Mr. Clutton-Brock puts the question: 
"Is the universe a fraud?" The question is a real one, and we cannot be 
contented with any answer which has been given in the past. The answers 
implied in such phrases as "the survival of the fittest" do not satisfy. 
We cannot care a farthing for an universe in which the human race exists 
only so that it may survive; nor can we care a farthing for the survival of 
the human race in such an universe (p. 16). But "Salvation is seeing 
that the Universe is good and becoming part of that goodness." So Mr. 
Clutton-Brock approaches his idea of the Kingdom of Heaven as the 
centre of Christian teaching; — no mere phrase into which Christ fell when 
he wished to edify. He points out that Christ meant "something we 
can see, if we will, a reality more real than what is perceived with the 
senses"; in fact, the nature of reality as he saw it. Christ's Kingdom of 
Heaven is an idea seen more clearly than we can see a cow in a field. 
Without this vision, a man "sees only a chaos, a nonsense world, and can 
have no principles at all." The universe had to Christ— Mr. Clutton- 
Brock's Christ — the value and beauty which we feel in a supreme work of 
art, and our attitude should be to it, as to a work of art. What He says, 
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in the Sermon on the Mount, is — "Do not demand this or that; forego 
your own expectation and then you will see what life, what God has given 
you." The Beatitudes are benedictions upon those who have ceased to 
demand (p. 43), the ethics of the Beatitudes represent the natural attitude 
of those who have seen the Kingdom. 

This earnest book is worthy of attention as representing the high-minded 
and persuasive modernism that is working in the Church. Such modern- 
ists as Mr. Clutton-Brock are indifferent to old time controversies within 
the bounds of orthodoxy; the spirit, not the letter, is their concern. They 
are the new leaven, that may perhaps leaven the lump. 

Studies in Christianity. By A. Clutton-Brock. London: Constable 

& Co., Ltd., Pp. 168. Price 4s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Clutton-Brock begins his chapter on the Grace of God by the 
• following statement: "In matters of religion now we are bewildered by 
the difference between the names of things and the things themselves." 
His book is an attempt to adjust this difference by an exposition of simple 
Christian Faith in its modern aspect. He uses and explains the phrase 
"absolute values," and it is one of his fundamental beliefs that all men 
(if they only knew it) have the same "absolute values," and would (if 
they only stopped to think) act upon them. He does not wish to take 
account of the diversities of thought, of knowledge, and of experience, 
easily dismisses Nietzsche, for instance, as archaistic and insincere. In 
his desire to write a constructive and uncontroversial book, he often sub- 
stitutes " we think, we feel, we know," for " I think, I feel, I know . . ." 
Something is gained and something is lost by these important psychological 
assumptions. They create as well as destroy doubt. Sometimes a 
puzzled reader will ask himself: "Can it be that Mr. Clutton-Brock is 
paying humanity a compliment at the expense of truth?" 

The personality behind the words is kindly and sympathetic, but it is 
difficult to penetrate the veil of repetition, contradiction and paradox, 
which hides it. It is a pity that so liberal and humane a writer should not 
take the trouble to express himself clearly or to reduce his thoughts to 
order. 

There are indeed passages of admirable simplicity and clearness; the 
best, perhaps, are those which bear on the immediate ethical problems of 
the war. They show that the author has something to impart which a 
generation, disillusioned by war and burdened by hatred, cannot afford 
to neglect. 

A. E. F. 

Dorchester, England. 

The Marquis de Sade: A Study in Algolagnia. By Montague 
Summers, M.A., F.R.S.L., London. The British Society for the Study 
of Sex Psychology (No. 6), 1920. Pp. 23. Price, Is. net. 

Mr. Summers has carefully reviewed the vitally interesting figure of de 
Sade, a writer, critic, and student of sexual psychology of no mean order. 
His name, as is well known, has been given to an impulse which is "one 
of the most difficult problems, and yet one of the most fundamental, in 
the whole range of sexual psychology, — the relationship of love to pain." 

According to de Sade, it is only through the sexual that the world can 
be grasped and understood, a statement of profound meaning; and it is 
unfortunate that his abnormal genius found imperfect expression chiefly 
in the langor and enforced monotony of his long imprisonment from 1777 
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to 1790 in Vincennes and the Bastille. "Shut out from real life," as Dr. 
Ellis has well said, "he solaced his imagination with perverted visions" — 
to a very large extent, however, founded on knowledge, the real facts of 
perverted life of his time. 

The unique position of de Sade has been, it is true, recognized by Dr. 
Havelock Ellis, who has stated that he "considerably furthered the prog- 
ress of knowledge in the field of sex by his serious and precise attitude 
towards sexual aberrations," and after such a pronouncement, the study 
of de Sade requires no apologetic justification. Mr. Summers has, how- 
ever, pursued the story of de Sade in further detail than has hitherto been 
possible, and dispersed some of the legends that have clung to this strange 
and extravagant figure. 

E. F. 

Woman's Wild Oats: Essays on the Refixing of Moral Standards. 
By Mrs. C. G. Hartley. London: T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., 1920. 
Pp. 256. Price, 6s. net. 

Many of the conclusions of Mrs. Hartley's book are acceptable and even 
accepted; but they are put forward with a free use of statements such as 
"I wish passionately that I had greater powers to make you see what to 
me is so plain" (p. 158). This does not further her argument and, indeed, 
induces irritation. Mrs. Hartley's point of view is that "we are all to 
pieces morally, and should refix moral standards in sexual conduct formu- 
lating a code of good manners to meet the present needs. Divorce should 
be made cheap and simple, and 'honorable partnerships' outside marriage, 
not necessarily permanent, should be openly recognized." (This proposal, 
as Mrs. Hartley writes, "is not made lightly.") The most satisfactory 
chapter is that describing the position of the illegitimate child, and point- 
ing out, though by no means for the first time, the backward position of 
England among civilized nations in this respect. 

The book has taken, Mrs. Hartley tells us, eight months to write, but 
without her affirmation we should not have assumed so long a period of 
gestation. It is marked by the tension of the long war and the superficial 
disillusions of peace, and her summary of present tendencies seems too 
incoherent and egotistic to have much value. 

N. C. 

Pagan and Christian Creeds. By Edward Carpenter. London: G. 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1920. Pp. 318. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Carpenter, in re-stating the close connection and similarity- of the 
numerous creeds of paganism and the supposed unique case of Christianity, 
is drawn to treat the various religious rites and ceremonies as not isolated 
phenomena but proceeding from and the necessary accompaniment of 
progressive stages in the human consciousness. He marks three great 
stages in this growth: (1) that of simple, animal consciousness; (2) that 
of seZ/-consciousness, and (3) that of a third and somewhat vague stage 
"whose indications and precursive signs we here and there perceive in the 
rites and prophecies and mysteries of early religions, and in the poetry and 
art and literature generally of the later civilizations" (p. 16). The specu- 
lations as to this third or cosmic stage of consciousness are in the realms of 
mysticism. "We have seen that there has been an age of non-differentia- 
tion in the past . . . why should there not arise a similar sense of non- 
differentiation in the future, similar but more extended, more intelligent? 
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Certainly, this will arise, in its own appointed time." That is the method 
of the mystic and the preacher. 

As to the third stage of consciousness, Mr. Carpenter tells us that "there 
is nothing left but a return to consciousness which shall have unity as its 
foundation principle and which shall proceed from the direct sense and 
perception of such as ruling throughout creation. The simple mind of 
early man and animals was of that character." We wish we could believe 
in any such development. The supposition that animals are more in 
union with these surroundings than human beings seems devoid of founda- 
tion. 

M.J. 

Science and Morals, and Othee Essays. By Sir Bertram Windle, 
F.R.S. London: Burns & Oates, Ltd., 1919. Pp. x. 181. Price, 
7s. net. 

Sir Bertram Windle is a son of the church as well as a man of science; 
and this book of essays (apart from the later chapters which review recent 
scientific works) is a defence and Christian apologia. In a paper, "Theo- 
phobia," he concludes on the note: "It is for those who have themselves 
experienced the consolations of the catholic religion to do their best, each 
in his own way, to make known to others outside our body what things 
may be found within." It is in his scientific equipment that Sir Bertram 
is strongest and he has some very cogent criticisms upon the occasionally 
hasty pronouncements uttered by presidents in their addresses to the British 
Association; and of some of the more outre eugenic schemes. 

P.J. 
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